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the Himalayas, which refract the vertical summer solar
rays, while in winter intercepting the cold atmospheric
currents from the bleak Central Asiatic .tablelands. The
great desert intervening between the upper basin of the
Ganges and the lower basin of the Indus helps to cause
the hot blasts to blow over the North-West Provinces.
The Indian Ocean, surrounding the peninsula on two
sides, supplies a superabundance of moisture during the
prevalence of the southern monsoons. None of the Ghats
or southern highlands are sufficiently elevated to arrest
any large portion of the rain-bearing clouds, which at this
time roll up continuously from the seething surface of the
surrounding seas, sweeping over the Deccan plateau,
penetrating far northwards through the head of the Bay
of Bengal, and precipitating all their remaining humidity
on the southern slopes of the Himalayas. From these
conditions it results that, while great heats prevail every-
where, the provinces south of the Satpura range are, on
the whole, cooler than the Indus and Ganges basins, and
that an unusual quantity of moisture is pretty evenly
distributed throughout the peninsula. At certain points
the amount of this moisture surpasses the records taken
on any other part of the world, varying in Malabar from
thirty to forty feet, and in Assam exceeding iii'ty.

Attention may here be called to the excellent
Clwiatological Atlas of India and Ceylon, which was
issued in 1906 by Messrs. Bartholomew of Edinburgh,
under the authority of Sir John Eliot, late Director-
General of Indian Observatories. , It contains 120 plates
of maps, illustrating exhaustively the climatic conditions
of the whole region.

6. Flora and Fauna.

Although less than half of the peninsula lies within
the tropics, the average temperature of the land is every-